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FOREWORD 



THE academic study of the Qur’an, it has often been remarked, lags far 
behind the study of the Bible while being, at the same time, closely 
modelled after it. Not only are the resources available to scholars of the 
Qur’an much more limited than those available to their biblical-scholar 
counterparts, but the depth of methodological experimentation in 
dealing with the scriptural text has been severely limited in compari- 
son. This situation is illustrated by consideration of the sheer quantity 
of scholarship that has been produced and the number of scholarly 
landmarks that exist in the field. Modern biblical scholarship fills a 
library many times the size of that devoted to the Qur’an. Each subdis- 
cipline of biblical studies has its own set of “classics.” By contrast, it is 
still possible to point to individual works in the history of the study of 
the Qur’an and declare them the pivotal texts that provide the founda- 
tions for all later studies. 

Two nineteenth-century authors set the tone, perspective, assump- 
tions, and approach for much of modern scholarship on the Qur’an. 
Abraham Geiger (d. 1874) is most famous as the founder and leader of 
the German Jewish Reform movement. In 1832 Geiger submitted a 
contest entry (written in Latin) to the University of Bonn that was 
published the following year in German under the title Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen ? Geiger’s approach to 
the Qur’an marks the beginning of the European scholarly quest for 
the sources of Muslim scripture in Judaism and, to a lesser extent, 
Christianity. No longer was the Qur’an being approached from the 
medieval perspective of polemic grounded in the notion that 
Muhammad was a religious impostor. Geiger’s work set a new direc- 
tion for scholarship because its working assumption was that 
Muhammad was sincere in his religious mission. Geiger’s study was 
motivated by the underlying thrust of post-Enlightenment work gener- 
ally, which promoted a sense of curiosity to which no particular value 
was added over and above the desire to know the previously unknown. 

Solid philological scholarship also serves as the foundation for in- 
vestigation of the Qur’an, and the work of one of the greatest 



1 Translated into English by F. M. Young under the title Judaism and Islam (Madras, 
1898; reprint, New York, 1970). 
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philologists of the Semitic traditions, Theodor Noldeke (d. 1930), 
provides the second major point of departure for scholarly studies of 
the Qur’an. Noldeke’s lasting monument to Qur’anic scholarship, his 
Geschichte des Qorans , has a history similar to that of Geiger’s work. 
Written originally in Latin, it was submitted in 1856 as a dissertation 
and awarded the winning prize in a Parisian competition for a study of 
the “critical history of the text of the Qur’an.” The work was first 
published in an expanded German edition in i860. A second edition 
of the work appeared in three volumes, with volumes 1 and 2 edited 
and rewritten by Friedrich Schwally (1909, 1919) and volume 3 writ- 
ten by Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl (1938). Noldeke’s work 
has set the agenda for subsequent generations of Qur’anic scholarship 
by emphasizing concerns with chronology in the text and the text’s 
biblical background. As well, Noldeke’s philological insights provide 
much of the lasting value; his treatment of language, his stress upon 
etymology, and his insights into grammar all provide the model for the 
philological study of the Qur’an, and the material he provided contin- 
ues to be a valued source of reference for later scholarship. 

Such are the scholarly foundations of the field of study. However, 
several works appeared in the 1970s and 1980s that deeply affected 
scholarly approaches and attitudes toward the study of the Qur’an in 
the contemporary period. Each work, in its own way, opened up a new 
range of approaches, a new inventory of questions to be asked, and a 
new selection of paths to be followed by the following generation of 
students of the Qur’an. One major development is seen in the work of 
Toshihiko Izutsu, whose books have been praised by Muslim and non- 
Muslim scholars alike. While a parallel methodological movement was 
taking place at the time in biblical studies, 1 Izutsu’s works, The Struc- 
ture of Ethical Terms in the Koran (Tokyo, 1959) and God and Man 
in the Koran (Tokyo, 1964), as well as the rewritten version of the 
former work, Ethico-religious Concepts in the Quran (Montreal, 
1966), appear uninfluenced by research in the biblical field (in either a 
theoretical manner or in matters of detail). 2 The study of the Qur’an 
was, with Izutsu, moved out of its biblical context and situated in an 
explicit methodological framework of semantic analysis. Set out by 



1 Represented most significantly in James Barr, Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 
1961). 

2 The chronological development of the two fields at roughly the same time is perhaps 
best understood in light of developments in the field of linguistics. See Stephen Ullmann, The 
Principles of Semantics, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1957). 



